








cree a Fate, that aoe aorta nuf 
in Egypt, and the natives be fubjeét. 
an ae manner has the 


bait of kingdoms, and not bave a ote ber 
own to fit upon the throne!” * i. eee 

Wuar the prophets have foretold concern- 
ing the Jewiih nation itfelf, is no lefs afto- 
nifhing and marvellous, While they denounc- 
ed the vengeance of Heaven and final de- 
ftruction to all the neighbouring kingdoms 
that had gonquered or opprefied Judea, othey 
announce the perpetual prefervation of the 
chofen people, and point out the hand of Divine 
Providence extended in every age, to thield and 
defend them amidft the wrecks of empire and 
the fall of nations. * 5 

‘““FrarR not, ‘BJacdb, my fervant, fertam 
with thee; be not difmayed, O Ifrael; ford 


will make a FULL END of ALL THE NAS . 
TIONS whither I have driven thee, bat L wilh 


not make a pure END,OF THEE, but mi i 


> the promulgation of this prophecy, 





the volume of univerfal I records its ac- 


complifhment. The Egyptians, the Affyrians, 
the Chaldeans, the Macedonians, the Romans, 
“4 wi 
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|. @d.the Jews, have long fince clofed their ca- 
pe oreer.of greatnefs, and have no more a name 
~ among the nations. Thefe mighty empires, 
which rofe on the ruins of one another, have 
vanifhed from the earth, like the fcenes of the- 
atrical pomp, or the vifions of a morning 
dream. The ‘defcendants of the individuals 
which. compofed them are loft and blended 
among the common mais of mankind. But 
the Jews, though they have been difperfed 
gmong-all nations, have never been confounded 
with any. Notwithftanding the deftruction of 
Jerufalem, and their extermination from Ju- 
dea, they ftill preferve their antient character, 
their national peculiarities, and are a diftiné 
race among men. They have remained un- 
mixed with all the people among whom they 
have been fcattered; they‘can trace their pe- 
digree to the Sannectt antiquity, and their de- 
fcent from the bloods of the patriarchs. In 
their prefent calamitous and difperfed fituation, 
‘they are witnefles to all the world of the 
_ truth and divinity of that religion w hich was 
at revealed to their fathers. ~e, 
otk No fubject can be more ftriking tq a ght 
So aa or a pious mind, than the contem- 
plation of this 1 line of prophecies con- 
a he antient nations whofe annals have 


bgen 
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mtn, ‘but -shbiediecilasGh od. We be 
Sarena ning t a 
of his divine decrees, ‘and d ifclofing 
is more aftonttiiniy fia incomprehe 
finite intellects than his préfcience of 
events. To delineate beforehand the hifto 
of following ages ; to mark the character # 
the deftiny of nations unborn; to fummen 
princes before they faw the light to-theit ap= “ 
pointed parts in the drama of life ; to’ ftr te 
over opulent cities and flourifhing kingd wn 
the line of devaftation, and the plummet a 
nefs ; to afcertain’the regions of poflibility, an 
exert a fupreme power’ over, ne Dar 
ture, belongs only to #1m who beholds, 28 w ce 
as exifts, from everlatting to everlafting.. ‘The . 
events which we have Bove over, fo manifold, ee 
fo varied, fo minutely qarked, and fo re note. » 
from the time of their edipletion; could o ly 
_ have been forefgen by the Omnifcience of that 
Being by whofe Omnipotence they have. 
_accgmplitheg... Prophecy is a permenent 
racle on + a voice which {peaks 
heaven, sand, proclaims its Author 
* trons and ages. " — Me Py 
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| NTIE NT Greece comprehended that 
£°X country which at prefent conftitutes 
the fouthern’ part of Turkey in Europe. It 
was bounded on ‘the eaft by the Egean fea, 
now-called the Archipelago, and on the weft 
by the Tonian fea or Adriatic gulph. Stretch- 
on the north from a ridge of mountains 
which divide it from Macedoniona, and from 
the river Strymon by which it is parted frene 
Thrace, it extends fouthwards to the pro- 
“Montory of Tenarue, and the utmoft extent of, 
| Tt ig fituated nearly in the 
middle of dhe northiémn temperate zone. 
“$irvatep between the thirty-fixth and 
forty-firft degree of latitude, Greece is every 
whére fuirrounded by feas, excppt where it 
me _, borders on Epirus and Macedonia. Theffaly, 
% ca the moft northern province, is an extanfive and 
a ful vale, fumfbunded by lofty mountains, 
vided from Macedonia by Maunt Olym- | 
® Pini. ©” tat 
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the celebrated. mountains of anata Pelic 
and Offa. The river Peneus, after : 
between Offa and Olympus, ‘and 
through a country variegated by woods and — 
meadows, flows into the delicious vale’ of 
Tempe, which has been fo much the theme 
of poetical defeription. Between the footof 
mount Oeta and the fea lies the narrowdefile 
' of Thermopylae, the only entrance on the — 
eaftern fide to the fouthern diftriéts of Greece, 
The tract extending from Epirus and ‘Theffaly . 
to the ifthmus of Corinth contains feven pro-. 
vinces : Etolia and Arcarnania, defended on one” 
fide by mountains almoft impafiable, and con-. 
fined on the other by dangerous feas; Doris, 
,4 mountainous and rocky tegion ; Loeris and _ dig 
*Phocis, fertile plains, but of fimall extent ex 
Beeotia, a rich vale, abounding with feas: and . 
oNlakes, and almoft* furrounded by the: ey 
. tains Parnaffus,, Helicon, Cohen Bow | 
nes ; ang Attica, a rocky region, producing lit. * 
., tle corn or pafture, but ebqgading in fruits, 
’ particularly figs and olives. Thefe Gr a 
; . a Bee Yn erri 
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u Sash Gi se Sri aib to weft, \ 
rr ‘one’ ono: ae efejedienmn north to 
Sani Bete Ree 
Date peninfala’ of Pabepchncto contains 
fever diftri@s: the natrow but extenfive coat 
of Achaia; the fruitful vale of Argos; the 
‘level countries of “Elis and Meffenia, adapted 
_. t0:tillage’ andabounding in corn ; Arcadia, the 
_eeritral: region, which is a clufter of moun- 
“" ains ; the large and fertile territory of La- 
-eonia, which is watered by the Burotas ; and 
“the iftthmus of Corinth, which. is narrow and 
‘mountainous... The Peloponnefius, extending 
“near two hundred miles in length, and a hun- 
fis red and forty in breadth, is every where in- 
 terfected with mountains, particularly the.lofty 
“idges of Taygetus and 'Zarex, which branch 
eee al Male, ce 
_ ‘two moft fouthern promontories of Greece *. 
-) Tue’ climate and foil‘of Greece are pecu- 
— Miarly excellent and delightful. Equally ex- 
er seas the chilling rigours of the pole 
~ sand the fultry heats of the torrid zone, almoft 
“every: where furrounded by the fea, the at- 
: nere enjoys the happieft temperature, and 
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range of pancnet: is indented ‘v 
harbours; the vales afford are tu 
the middle grounds corn, wine, and oil ; 
of the mountains by which it is defend 
adorned, fome are’ covered with: lofty yoods, 
fome compofed of the fineft marble; others ~ 
enriched with veins of the valuable* metals. 
The felicity of the foil and Climate, fo friendly 
to, animal as wéll as vegetable life, is peculiarly — 
favourable to the organization of man. * ‘No ia 
region of the globe has ever produced the hu= = 
man formin fach elegant proportions: aaa 
exquilite beauty; or exhibited” nee 
mind pofieffed of greater ilityand force, — 
or endued with fava wi talents fo various % 
and vivids): tr Wbr 2 ce AP 
Tue aborigines: of ‘Ciacaiey like the: itt cit 
inhabitants “of every copintry, were compofed ee 
of favage tribes, who wandered in the’ oods 
without governmeng or laws, ‘atid had little 
intercourfe or communication: with one) an-— 
‘other. “They cloathed themfeives witht 
- {king of wild: beafts; retreated) for thelter 
recks and-caverns;’ lived on ors: W 
Mfrutts, and raw fleth ; ont 
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Gc LE to ¢ sith claims fo~ 

ie a, othe tie ‘26 tiippahets fucceéded to that 
~~ of favages. 'T! ‘migrating {pirit ‘and mutual 

-/ @epredations of “neighbouring tribes has al- 
atatetized this ftate. Accordingly we 
: hat ‘in very early times many different 
th unknown ‘people over-ran Greece, fome- 
times mixing with ‘the’ antient inhabitants, 
metimes expelling them *. The rich 
‘wales which, by their {pontancous fertility, 
- fatisfied the paftoral poffeffors were the covet- 
"ed territories ; and thefe were continually 
a ~ “hanging their inhabitants: The verdant mead, 
the flourifhing grove, the limpid ftream, fuc- 
 @effively bleffed the ftrongeft and moft valiant. 
~ "The richeft plains of Greece became the fcenes 
ey _ of eontinual war, while the vanquithed tribes 
> went in queft of unoccupied territories, or in 
> theirttirn drove ovt'a fecbler race. The ge- 
~neral di § that neceffarily took place in 
that ftate’ of foci ociety which is denominated 
: Bayne ~when ‘the laws of the ftrongeft 
| brevaile sm houal aeons were held’ by the 















ment, Grosse is” ‘cut a. 

















divide it into Coancntavallions and saife bove 
each barriers, which thut, them up on all fic 
The northern provinces, Thefialy and Baro- The ily 
tia, the firit fubjects of early tradition. and ans — 
tient hiftory, were inclofed by anid and 
fubject to inundations, =... 

THEssALY .was. originally. one. at lake, 
without a.vilible. outlet, till an, earthquake _ 
rending Qlympus from Offa, formed the, val- 
ley of Tempe *. Lefler floods. feem alfo to 
have co-operated to expofe this. OMAR 20 
revolutions. When Homer. makes Achilles — 
the fon of a goddefs, and the fecond 1 in defcent 
by the paternal line frgm Jove, he gives a 
ftrong teftimony to, the conyulfions. ‘in thefe 
early times, and the reeent population of the — 
COMB, as in the language of barbarous pe~ 
riods +} every thing” new or uncommon comes — 
‘down: ‘from heaven +. aot eer is j i uae 
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as al Mat ‘igh ae Be a 
\ * Fjerodot. lib. vil. cap. 530), Strabo, lib vii, ‘ 
- toe cone aac of the Ameri 





















‘mountair s pour in’ igeabunrents on 
$, an “form? tivers: and Jakes, without 
permanent outlets as the valley of ‘Tempe 

0 he:waters of Theffaly. The flood of 

was'an uncommon inundation in this 
; pe pret dose desarviving inhabitants to 
| refuy ara cg nea aay of- 


ayes a fiends kind in ee provinces ad- 

' jacent to Dodona, and the river Achelous *. 

» Thee" revolutions and phenomena concur- 

red to prolong the ftate of ignorancey barbari- 
ty, depredation, and flaughter, ania the firft 

“inhabit of Greece.» © . 

’°Watre tribes remain unconnected and in- 






" Feliahih Ghertite no communication of ideas ; 
: ; knowledge i is: limited to the obfervation aie 
eR the individual ; and the laft ge- 
ie neration is no wifet than the firft. « Confeffed 
- wants) defired fociety, mutual communica- 
_ ti6n,) the: intercourfe of man with man, and 
of nation: with mation; thefe are the moving 
owers that have raifed the edifice of refine- 
rand the arts. Whatever tends to bring 








+ lib, i, cap. 14- 
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neues seal: orEp tof on 
union, cnd-tossingicleecallaea 
pations and amuféments ; dhave heen at 
nations wer firft fteps to improvement. 


and the fieft: inftitutions in focety ake rise 
arigin from violence» and. difofder. Sudden 
incurfions, mutual depredations, ' robbs by” ‘ 
land, and piracy by ‘fea, forming the genius » 
of barbarous times, lead to leagues and confe- — 
deracies for common fafety and defence...-.~ > . 
Tur firft bond of union: es ty 
was the aflembly of Amphictyons*. “Like-all le 
political inftitutions, it was at-firft inconfider= — ; : 
able ; nor did it arrive to its full’ ftrength and) “a 
iuftre but by gradual advances, and in along — 
-leries of years... The origin of this’ council. se 
commonly aferibed: to ,Amphictyon,: the fon 
of Deucalion, an antiént king of T heffaly + a 
but the account of Androtion,quoted by: = 
ve ah more natural and probable 5 thateie 


_Sifety ahd defenchie: The atibatphoiG 6a ‘ 

infgtution, i in times of barbarity snk toners 3 
Spon! a appeared. Acquiring. Es beaian from 
* ; re fen a 
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Be with: concert, aid Ito undertake sdiftant eX 
pe er th ae ee ee oe eee 
AL Tue fit of “chee was the epiition of 
" theiate| oad event, though blended 
with fiétion. Homer, the chronicler of heroic 
times, mentions it in the Iliad, “When Jafor, 
- Admetus, and the other chieftains of Theflaly, 
. proclaimed their intention over the neighbour- 
Pe somnerhe the ftandard of glory was {peedi- 
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. . ‘youth. Peleus, Tydeus, Telamon, the fathers 
of thofe heroic chiefs, who, in the fucceeding 
: age, difplayed their valour in the plains of 
| _*Prey;-are numbered among the leaders of the 
3 b Argonauts. They direéted their courfe to 
> © » © Gelchis; onthe eaftern icoaft of the Euxine 
a “fea, a country in fome'degree civilized by an 
an colony, and abounding in gold, fil- 
, nd thon'‘mines. ‘It was a practice of the 
“ Colchians to extend'fleeces of wool acrofs the 
_ | beds of the torrents, to collect the golden par- 

_ticles»which were carried down from ,Mount 
© Cautafus *: “hence the adventure was named 

we the: ‘expedition of the Golden Fleece. The 





2 Bieshoy tb xi. p. 499. 
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ly furrounded by the flower of the Grecian | 


oedema fuceceded in their enterprize,’ ana 
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of king As: e "While Greece b 
as a whole, the particular parts a i them. 
felves in a more perfect order, pov: Jon 
felt the advantages of political confederacy, 
began to perceive the benefits of civihunion, 
Cree exhibited the firtt example of a-re=- Mino 
gular community governed by laws... The laws >t 
wife inftitations and. policy of the Cretans A. anite 
are the moft antient, and, according to Plato — . 
and Ariltotle, the -beft regulations that ever 
were eftablithed in any portion of the Gre- | 
cian dominions. The celebrity ofthis illand; 
and the antiquity .of its civilization, appear — 
from the fables of the poets, who make it the | 
birth-place of Jupiter and Saturn, Hi | 
is no lefs decided in its praife, by reprefenting 
it as the parent of ingenious inventions and 
ufeful improvements to the continent. of 
Greece. It was eafly planted by'a colony 
of Dorians. According to Homer * five dif- 
ferent hordes held pofieflion of the ifland, all 
a ntly free. “The neceflity of defence, in — 
an, agy when, the fea was covered with, rob- 
bers, ‘and piracy was held honourable, poe 
gelted the idea of government ; er: 


* Odyfl, lib, Nilive.aes. 
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this sadlisdia of Egypt, gave theni: tn . 
early: intercourfe: with ‘nations more refined 
_ than themfelyes. ‘The firft inftitutions of 

polang ae referred to Rhadamanthus ; the 
! t is afcribed to Minos, who, 
: from. his «numerous voyages and fignal victo- 
ries, at ete es by the appellation 
a of So dn.*'Dhe form of govern- 
“ment. is rer as wemight expe from the 
anion of a rude people towards civiliza~ 
: » (The idea of .private property in land 
i i The foilwas cultivated by 
flaves,,not for individuals; but for the ftate ; 
_ the free citizens ate together at the public 
_ tables ;) and their families»were fubfifted from 
—. theeeommon:ftocks'The, authority of the 
_. princeswas great in war, but limited in peace. 
‘The inftisution of ¢magittrates,one of the 
a earliest advances: to regular government, and 
a inating am#rk between favage na- 
Gapiyend civilized, was wifcly adapted tg the 
 fituation of the people. A fevere motality 
was. ced ‘by law ; a proof of former ir- 
arities -anddiforders. The youth were 
edas)anembers of the community ; . 
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Poimions it ene oe that io t 
habitants had been conquered. and rec 
fubjection by the Grecian colony of Dorians. 
Minos, like all the legiflaters of. antiquity, 3 
pretended to celeftial communications, and fre- 
quently retired into a cave to hold intercourfe 
with Jupiter... From his divine authority he 
‘derived his regal fceptre, hisfyftem of laws, 
and political inftitutions. » The:power which 
he had acquired by his. pretences tovinfpira- 
tion, he confirmed and extended. by, his valour | 
and enterprize. He directed the power of the 
{tate againtt thofe pirates who infefted the feas; — 
eftablithed fecurity throughout the Egean ; and 
is celebrated as the firft Grecian erent 
acquired the fovereighty of the ocean. | | 

Sucn was the origur and the. catenanitas ; 
Cretan polity, which fuggefted improvements — 
to Athens, and ferved as a motel to Lacede- 
mon. Fe agg 
T ayer Minos, » hivei bs Crete, ape 
yd the renown. of ‘hia MET: seftor. 
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orians: and. Tecenifiains and fabjected Athens 
to a yearly tribute of feven youths, and as 
many virgins. The tributary captives were 
drawn by lot from the body of the. people, 
who:trembled at the annual return of the Cre- 
tan veflel. Murmurs and complaints arofe 
againit the government of Egeus, when The- 
feus offered his life in the feryice of his coun- 
try. The fame of Thefeus had already reach- 
ed the cars of Minos, and his refpect was con- 
verted.into admiration, when he beheld the 
Athenian prince a voluntary captive, Minos 
received him with affection and hofpitality pro- 
portioned to his, merit, gave him his daugh- 
ter Ariadne in marriage, and thenceforth de- 
livered the Athenians from a contribution 
equally cruel and ignominious *. 
Tar lines of truth ate vifible in this ftory, 
it has been difguifed and embellithed 
by the fictions of the poets. This expedition 
to Crete laid the foundation of the i improve- 
ments afterwards introduced by Thefeys in- 
ai to the Athenian government, and gradually 
—— adop ae: oe provinces. . a 
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and fometimes with the fovereign; and 
out any bond of union, but their acknow- 
ledgment of one chief, whofe «authority iy 
not iufhicient to prevent.or punith diforderss 
Such a fituation opened a fource of perpetual — 
diffenfions and hoftilities ; and each particular — : a 
{tate was in miniature what the whole esa " 
se had been before the era of the vA “ae 
Theieus, who had beheld in the mate’ Pe 
refined kingdom of Crete the royal authority: 
maintained while the liberties: of shoapeagingg. 2 
were preferved, availed himfelf of the celebrat- _ 
ed name which he had acquired to» de ornc 
the Athenian government. Heddifiolved the» 
independent courts and jurifdictions:in the fe-. 
veral towns and diftrias; ordered» the frm 
where. they held their councils to bedemolith- 
ed; appointed a common-council for all-th a. 
inhabitants of Attica; and built the: it 
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: oom of the goddefs, dicapcialis 
> . ic psa muiige and people thecapi- 
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‘the fuperintendency of religion, were ap- 
to. pe former ; the latter ert 





al Be eitiicna sé GenresneGecmed. 
: ch. aon war.of Prey, which happened about 
aie a abr years after the expedition.of the 
ae s, affords a ftill ftronger proof of the 
nt to which Greeve attained by the 
vof its different flates. ‘The. firfl inhabi- 
* a and Adia » Mamor dqfcrinaded 
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toms, worthipped “the fame fo 
the fame language. The :& 
Afia Minor“is a picty 


country, and even orcs nece in fert ! 
of foil and foftnefs of climate. "Many circum 


ftances contributed to the rapid improvement _ 
and civilization of the inhabitants. “The‘ex- > ~ 
tent of the Afiatic plains, n6t divided we” 2 


Greece by mountains and feas into fmall por- 
«tions of difficult accefs, feems deftined by na- 
ture to be the feat of powerful’ kingdoms. 
Little haraffed by the incurfions of barbarous 
_ tribes, except towards the fea-coaft, they culti< © 
vated the arts, from the example of the Phry- 
gians and Lydfans, who flourifhed in opulence 
and tranquillity from the carlieft ages *. "Fhe 
kingdom of Troy had fubfifted five generations 
prior to the reign of Priam. An antient ani~ 
mofity, owing to mutual depredations, had 
long prevailed betweefi the Greeks and Afia- 






tics, and an hereditary qifarrel taken place be- ag 
tween. the families of Priam and Agamem= 
non+. The rapfof the beautiful but an-~ 


forqungte Helen’, by Paris, furnifhed a freth. 
occafign @f \hoftilities ; and a perfonal injury _ 


was, har sagt as an affront to the whole na ; 


* Herod, Jib. i. a Diodor lib. ive. 
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4 ae th Tew es 
‘dios The autHority of Agamemnon, brother 


of Menelaus the tnjured hufband ; the exten-. 


five power of-the Msi A of Pelops, who were 
connected by propin artiage, or alliance, 
with almoft all ‘the Grécian princes ; the {pirit 
of a barbarous age that delighted in military 
expeditions ; the hopes of returning with re- 
nown, and ladeh with the fpoils of Afia; foon 
induced the ardent warriors of Greece to flock 
to the ftandard of the confederated princes, and 
tevenge the caufe of their country. The pre- 
‘parations for the Trojan war were long. Ten 
«yeas elapfed between the rape of Helemand 
the’ departure of the Greeks. Nor js the 
length: of time furprifing. No fuch enter- 
prize had ever been attempted in Greece. The 
Whole nation had confederated to make war 
for the firft time. Affembling a great army, 
andequipping 2 numerous fleet, they had many 
precautions, to take, afd plans to form, with 
regard to their diftant expedition, as they could 
expect no refources in Afia but thofe which 
they were to procure by tite fword. 

» Te. hiftorian of this war is Homer, whofe 


__inimitale poems are the mof{ axtientwumonu- 


“ments of Grecian dtory. Epic poetry fyppofes 
; the truth of events, though it admits of fheir 


- Homer arranges his incidents 
» “oil 
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in joes heigh 
heroic action, yet he builds 4 
as he poffeffed all the 


times, he gives us — 
fect information concerfing O- 
-vernment, charaéter, and manners of the he- 
roic ages. As the Hiad of Homer if in the. 
hands of the world, it is unntceffary'to givé © * 
\ the particulars of the expedition. After a 
-eafiege of ten years Troy was taken and fet on ‘ 
fire. The taking of this city, 1184 years be= » ee 
fore the Chriftian era, is a celebrated epoch: —~ 
Pinghe hiftory of Greece. This war pave" ther”. i 
firft ptbhe difplay of Grecian valour ; exhi- i 
bited the Greeks and the Afiatics engaged in’ 
a fair field ; and taught the world that Europe Or: 
was deftined to command Afia. The **taleof | ~ 
Troy” was celebrated by all the poets of an" 
tiquity ; furnifhed the fubject of the two moft 
perfect epic poems in tlle world, the Iliad and» 
the Aintid ; and paflinf thto the poetry ofall 
rie became the, gverlafting migersre ane 


fuccedding ages ait 
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i ir triumphs were — 
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* dition’ to Afia, » The flower of 
| he cages ut off in the-Trojan plains ; 
—= their moft sallantpehiefs and heroes perifhed 
in the war; theant idee remains of an army, 
confifting of more than a hundred thoufand 
men, after having been tofied about on ail < 
the feas, and diminithed by the difafters of 
a tempeftuous voyage, found nothing on 
their arrival at home but difappointment and 
oreo Daring the long abfence of the _ 
chiefs and princes from their native country, 
-» .aedoor was opened to licentioufnefs and dil- 
_ order.” Expelled by ufurpers, the warriors of,” 
Troy wandered from place to place ig quett 
ef new habitations, and addicted themifelves | 
to a predatory life> The Trojans who fur- 
vived the deftruGion of their country lived 
ain a fimilar manner. The concurrence of 
thefe events produged a nurfery of robbers 
and pirates, who for rany years trowbled the 
repofe of the feas aid ¢he continent. 1 Society 
went back to the periad of barbarity again ; 
@ifunited tribes began tts live by sdanule® 
| ‘Greece was without moviment, ani con- 

| a ‘tinned inva ftate of mournful}teanguili ty, al- 
Ways an unnatural ftate for Greece. < 
a A NEw event awakened them froeF this . 
fate, and ‘put again’ all Greece in motion 
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.a great revelltio took pl 
‘changed the affairs of ph 

in its confequendes Ss 
x whole weftern coafhof Af Minor. The ire 
ival families of Perfeus and Pelops antient- 
ly contended for the dominion of the Gres ~~ 
cian peninfula. The fortune of the Pélopide 
prevailed, and the defcendants of “Hercules, 
the moft illuftrious hero of the Perfeid line, 
were divefted of their pofleffions, and. driven 
into banifhment. The exiles were firft:re- 
ae ot by the Athenians, whofe enlightened: ion 
nd } mane policy rendered Attica the com- 
mon refuge and afylum of the umiferable. 
Their leader Hyllus was afterwards adopted 
by Epalius the king of Doris, and the death 
of their bepefactor foon raifed the defcendants 
of Hercyfes from the candition of fuppliant 
exiles tg that of foveipign princes. But the 
wilds Gf Octa and Pafnaifus were little fitted _ 
to fatitfy the heirg g# the family of Perfeus. © «— 
Their bmbition Was long reprefled by the 
erowite greatnfls of the Pelopide and the 
mnon. After the difafters of 
> they twice attempted, unfuccef 
to bseiek through the Corinthian’ ifth-" hoe 
and to recover their antieft: dominion me. 
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eae See ois etna ee coca 
ee : ivr es wi % Sea 
ao ‘Ais al cedemon. At Tnath Te- 
menus, Crefphoiites, and Ariftodemus, great 
= grandfons vf Hy! én, affociating with them- 
felves their waisexylus, an A‘tolian 
chieftain, crofi4d the orinthian gulph from 
NaupaGus, with a powerful army, ‘to reclaim / 
pofiefiion of Peloponnefus. They defeated 
Tefamenus, the fon of Oreftes, and divided 
his kingdoms. Crefphontes took pofiefiion of 
Mefienia; Temenus of Argos; Ariftodemus 
falling in the courfe of the war, his twin-fons, 
_ Euryfthenes and Procles, were made joint 
kings of Lacedemon; Corinth was given to , 
Aletes, alfo a defcendant of Hercples. and 
Eleia was allotted to Oxylus. 
“'Tarrs revolution in Peloponnefus was fol- 
lowed by a general commotion. The nations 
who were firft attacked threw theméfelves 
upon their neighbours. The peogle, im- 
_ pelled by one another,¢ fought for new eita- 
blithments. ‘The Trojath war had mady? ‘them 
acquainted with Afia Mor, which now of- 
fered an afylum to the wailk-ring tribes. “The 
“Acheans, expelled from Lacdnia by thi Do- 
on riage, fit fettled in thefe newtalndes ae fixed 
We ir habitation between Ionia and wi jist and 
ie: be the whole country the name of AM tas, 
a ies prnorenitte Bolus, © , 
THE 








































Tue Tonians, compelled. 
nefus, took refuge in At 


not maintain them, Jy, 
conducted them. to in, | 
region that was beieadad by Caria and by L eS 
dia, and cailed the whole country by the Pane: oe 
of Ionia: Pe ita 
Tue third colony which pafied at ‘this. pe- | 
a riod from Greece to Afia was compofed of — ; 
™ Dorians, who, diflatisfied with Megara, ne 
had been allotted to them, eftablithed. tk 
, elves in that part of the Leffler Afia, ' vhic 
ae hem was called Doria, They. built 
Halt arnaflus, Cnidus, and other cities, and 
ipread themielves into Rhodes, Cos, and the ee 
adjacent iflands. eee 


Four diftinctions of me ares peopl : 
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Fy the Lacedemonians. and 
t Holic by the Becotians - and — 
the nifabitant¥of Asolia. i: Este 
yo of the Heraclida, or the I L or 
, produced a revolution i in P 
nd changed the ftate of Gree@e., The Ar 
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Ke family of Pelops, from length 
ingd fuch eftablithed se and 



























peninfula ; the adminiftration of law gain-/ 
ot ed confiftency and form; civility advanced, 
; and the arts began to appear. But the Do- 
ian . conguett checked the progrefs of refine- 
ment,.and introduced that ftate of rudenefs 
and barbarity in which the new-lords of the 

country had lived among their native moun: 
tains. .The firfi care of the conquering chiefs P 
was to fecure their acquifitions againi ‘any | 
attempts. of their former. poffefiors ; the next 
““feems. to have been to prevent afpiring indi- 
viduals from acquiring a fuperiority over the 
reft, By thefe they hoped to provide againft 
foreign invafion and dometticujealoufy. But 
in the partition oftheir country cules” of 
W Wie arofe. The daries of their¥fveral 
nents, inaccurately \{certained, led to dif- 
or and hottilities. Aft&:, fo violent, revo- 
lution, alfo, the unfetied faye of government 
~  Seouey called for the oan ayn of wAbtence 
* . outrage and enforce ordev., Wtence 
o “role fometimes on the part of the priii oret B, 


ee adaailie 33.  Arift. lib. iv. cap. 12. 
Ret. i and 
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poile to thefe calamities, there were two Gre- 


~jntroduce tranquillity and order. ‘We. have” 
a Need, the aflembly of Amphiétyons” as: 
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and a saith unpolithed, bf high fpir c 
who had conquered for 


‘their chieftains, wtre litt - difpeted to fi pte 
mit to any exertion uthority not warranted ~~ 
y eftablithed cuftoms.\, Thug in every ftate - 
ternal diffenfions were feldom interripted — i. 
ut by external war; and Peloponnefus was 
relapfing into a ftate of anarchy and barba~ _ 
rifin, fimilar to that in which it had exifted® > 

before Pelops and Hercules. As a counter- 






























cian inftitutions which tended gradually to 


‘one of the firft bonds of union and fources of iy 
improvement among the Greeks, ~" aa 
THe return of the Heraclide, otherwife 
productive of much diforder and bloodfhed, 
greatly eytended the falut tary influence of the 
Amphiéfyonie council; As the Dorians were 
conftitient members gf-that aflembly, all the 
ftates Where their poyer was eftablifhed were 
i o ‘the fame’ privilege. Ate: chit : 
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r fialhunBtion’ nr another; to.fend two depu- 
"ties to the affetably. One, under the title of 
' Pylagoras, who » ventrafted with the civil 
concerns of his ts, was elected by 
the fuffrages f his fefow-citizens ; the other{ 
called Hieromnemon, from his particular pr 
vilege of fuperintending religion and its ce 
monies, was appointed by lot. ‘The acl 
meeting was held at Delphi; the autumnal 
at Thermophyle. The intention of this con-_, 
> federacy, the nature of their jurifdiction, and 
the extent of their power, may be gatheréd 
from the oath taken by every member of thee 
council, preferved in an oration of & Gelifier *, 
** I dwear that I will never fubvert any Am- 
_phidtyonic city; I will never ftop the courfes 
“of their water either in war or in peace. If 
any fuch outrages be committed, I will op- 
» pofe them by force of arths, and deftroy ~ 
- cities which are guilty. of fuch atterypts. 
any devaftation thalk bj: committed inthe ter- 
ritory of the god; if ny ‘hall be privy to 
_. fuchan offence, or entert&n any defi " againit 
 thetemple, F will ufc my lignds, myifect, my 
+ pale force, to bring the Them pa\ty to 
ndign punifhment.” ae 
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who fhould violate this noo ron dante wis xl 
appears, that the <ffembly, of | pag. “rrr 

a confederacy fog; routual fafety and'des 
nce, confirmed by the fanctions of religion. ‘a 
his inftitution eftablithed a kind of law of 
fe wr among the Greeks, tended to check’ 
the violence of internal war, and to prevent. ~ 
the hourgrs incident to the barbarity of —_ + ae 
_mner times. 
Reticion has ever been the moft effec 
tual fupport of human laws and inftitutions; 
no inftance occurs in hiftory of a: Brey 
- oats been civilized and brought under epee Ss 
ordination to legal government, without the. 
influence ef a real or pretended ‘intercourfe 
with Heaven. Delphi was*the principal feati 
of the Grecian religion, and the oracle ‘of 
Apollo eftdblithed there was the moft cele~ 
brated of all antiquity. The Dorian conqueft. 
contributed to fpread ys ‘tmportance and ¢e-. _ 

lebrity..{ Superitition,gvhich is as antient ant peo 
univerfal S human/ nature, had been formed eae 
i ular fygem in Egypt.from'thé ear= 
ts of-hiftory. A prodigious and” 
lation rendered a refined polity: _ 
amagnificgnce of temples, the ~~ 
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"e sivale, the fol nity of myfteries, imprefic 
_ the multitude ‘with. religious awe; and the 
nobility .of vation, forming at the fame 
time the ditary pricithood, had a powerful. 
afcendency over the sninds of a gloomy and 
fuperftitious nation. The prediction of futu 
events was a part of their office, and a great 
engine of their power. From the account 
delivered to Herodotus by the priefts,of Do- 
dona *, it is probable that the Grecian ora-. 
ales took their rife from this native land and 
celebrated feat of fuperftition. In the fabu- 
lous’ language of antiquity, a black pigeors 
flew from Thebes in Egypt to Dodonil, and 
perching: on an oak, proclaimed with a human 
fees, *« That.an oracle of Jupiter fhould be 
eftablifhed.” Or,-as interpreted by the hifto- 
. tian, a female attendant belonging to the tem- 
~ ple of Jupiter, at Thebes on the \Nile, had 
been carried off by Pheenician pirates to Thef- 
protia, and there fold‘s a flave: Sentible of 
the fuperiority which hi « education i ina more 
civilized country, and het attendanc:’ on the 
i temple of jupiter, gave her CVver ignokint bar- 
-' parians, the availed herfelf of thefe e edcholages, 
ae pean to. difclofe fecters Pee ete 
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ANT le > T ro ureneny. 
future events. Under the thade.of a venera) 
oak fhedelivered, inthe of J er, my! 
terious anfwers to the wo cag 
her reputation and dyccels "ncaealed, post 

redulity and admiration of fhe people ssa. 
emple was built to Jove, and the oraclesof — 
Nodona eftablithed. | mie 

SiMILAR inftitutions prevailed in various _ 
provitegs of Greece; but the moft celebrated 
of all the oracle of Apollo at Delphi. 

On the tania fide of Parnaffus, the moun- 

“Tain-crags form a natural amphitheatre of dif. ° 
ult accefs. In the midft was a ee 

fGrhith nope could approach without. trem- . 
bling and- horror. From. this opening abi; ‘ 
cended an exhalation: which madé the head 
turn giddy. Among people, unenlightened” 
by philofophy, the phren zy occafioned by, this . 
vapour paffed for a ‘diving afflatus or infpira- - 
tion ; and it was believed, that inthis myf- 
terious manner a godycémmunicated: his-will. 
to mortal men. Arggnd this cavern the terge — 

llo was- built; and on.the mouth — 

afin a tiped was placed, elevated on ‘i 

nd furrbunded by prophets, pee: st 

the oracles.of the gods alt 
particulag days, called happy, © 
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, ‘aod: sights For that purpofe. dine pre- 
_ pared herfelf by purifications, fafts, and facri- 
m” fices. When. the fortunate day arrived, the 
laurel-tree that grew before the gate of the ~ 
‘temple, and the earth around it, were per- 
ceived to fhake. Soon as the virgin was in-! 
toxicated with the vapour, her hair ftood erect, 
her look grew wild, fhe foamed at the mouth, 
and appeared altogether frantic. Then fhe 
uttered feveral indiftinét words, which the, 
priefts carefully collected, and afterwards ar- 
ranged according to their pleafure; for thefe 
refponfes were almoft always dark, enigm atoes 
and capable of different interpretations. 

_ Berore the Heraclidz fet out on their ex- 
pedition to recover the dominions of their an- 
ceftors they confulted this oracle; and re- 
eeiving a favourable refponfe, which was con- 
firmed by fubfequent events, they diffufed the 
‘fame and enlarged the influence of the Del- 
phian dhrine. It betame the object of uni- 
verfal. veneration to b&cbarians as well as 
Greeks, and its celebrity :foon extended over 
- * the world... ‘The affairs of prblic ana) private 
ion. er mae its direction. No es of 
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and acai, confolation cadet Wek fi 
trom the infpiration of the Delphian hri 
~ Offerings: on thefe decafions were neceffi 
the great and the opulent endeavoured to co ) 
ciliate the favour of the deity by donatidi e” 
sad value. Afterwards vanity came in® aid. 
to rftition, in bringing riches to thé tem- : 
ple. e¢ names of thoie who were diftins: 
guithed by their pious benefactions were al- 
» ways regiftered ; and when ftatues, tripods, — 
and other valuable ornaments were'given, hoy p i 
ere publicly exhibited in honour of the giver 
uring the age of Homer, the magnificence: Be 
and opulence of Delphi were already prover-. 
bial; and when Xerxes undertook his repose, ; 
i expedition againft Greece, the dedicas 
tions at the fhrine, accumulated from che fo : 
perftition and vanity of nations and ages, were — 
held equivalent to the revenues of the monarch ~~ 
. of Afia *. MOR ES Ge 
Tue fuperintender.ce of this: a dey 
pofitory belonged to the Amphictyons.. Their 
\ impgrja¥ce gradvlilly rofe from this patronage,” 
till iy tt courf*of time they attained to the 
chi n &f all affairs itt Greece, Ae 
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ference of times. and circumftances saad 
_ an alteration in this as in all other inftitutions ; 
* but the gentral intention of the affembly, and 
the great objec of i its dirtctors, was to form a” 
complete reprefentation of all Greece; or, as 
| dtvis called by Cicero, who tranflates Demof- 
i thenes, commune Grecia concilium. } 
a Tue origin*of things in nature appearevin- 
. adequate: to their completion. The Afaple of 
Apollo at Delphi, fo renowned in ‘antiquity, 
» was at firft no more than a thatched cottage, - 
 overfhadowed with the branches of a laurel 
which grew before the gate. The affemby. 
of Amphi¢tyons, at the beginning merely aif” 
> , affociation. of neighbours for mutual defence, 
E united at length in one plan of politics the 
-_. ainconnected or. hoftile powers ; became the 
Be _ centre of union to diftant and divided {tates ; 
‘5 _proved.the great fpring of action in Greece ; 
vand, by the unanimity which it in{fpired, en- 
abledithe Greeks to defend their liberty againft 
ithe collected force of the Perfian empire *. 
apaies: revival, or rather inftitution, of the 
_ Olympic games, in the petiod whith we are 
a OV caitheniert-a farther contributedsto al- 
he : eh 
ae pices © PS Misty one Amphidiyonic cities odode pe 
nce of Greece in the Pertian war, Plutarch. “ite, 
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is of éincigie aan ee 
ter, and carrying a reference 
{tq of perpetual warfare whith. pre 


image an reprefentation of war, the pa 
‘the times, they were’ introduced; at. 

in honour of departed:heroes *. ‘Phat 
a Praca ae — was ‘con er 












other nations itt crenppcalait of th th 
joined to the contention of arms a 


teft for a prizeiin the arts of poetry an 
Homer affittedat a feftival of this 
the ifland of Delos ; ang, on avfimil 
fion at Cholchis in Eubaa,, Hefiod ¢ 
the prize for mufic and werk ~ +O. 
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hletic exercifes, | intermixed and relieved’ 
‘mufic ana dancing, refembled the tilts and 
* tournaments in the ages of chivalry. Men 
of high rank only prefumed to engage in them ; _ 
__ a large concourfe of peuple attended.as {pecta- 
* tors; and judges were appointed to determine 
" the merit of the candidates, and diftribute the 
Beg 7 prizes. They Became a ftated amufemen*in 
| the courts “of princes ; but their mof{<Slemn 
mi ‘ation was at the funerals of ji dcr: 
men. The heroes of Homer entered the lift 
in thefe martial: amufements *, and all the 
magnificence and fplendor of the age was dif. vl 
_ played on the occafion.” The funeral of Pa-~ 
-teoclus, defcribed in the Iliad, may be con- 
“fidered as an example of what the poet could 
imagine moft complete. The games, in which 
- prizes were contended’ for on that-occafion, 
e the chariot-race, the foot-race, boxing, 


ing, throwing the quoit and javelin, 
: g with the bow, and rien here the 








y the law of arms, when vecocat vi- 
»weis decided in’ theday of war, and 
battle was only a multitude of fingle 
foch Bo of ferength and agility 
* Saag 
Cif ives; 2 
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_ on anvedivadipad ade ee 
AccorpinG to Homer.*, Ee 

ponnefus, had been, on various occafi 

feene of athletic games, eletirenall! wil 


emerge =e 





ympic — 


‘and were diftinguithed by eh racteriftical dif- 

ces from the Olympian +. In the former 
Ae prizee were intrinfieally valuable, and the 
value often confiderable: in’ bree 3 
nqrely honorary ; a crown or _ ae : 


Homer, in pie eet the long. ae ami- 
ties, extenfive migrations, and unceafing hof- 
_— , arifing from the Dorian 0 | 
ond the me of 
nearly loft.’ : the Pelopor 
torn by civil diffenfions ad v 
Ld ies . 












to the Mascnden moni it la. 
nevolert and a¢tive prince fent 
iy. to Delphi, to fupplicate in- 
fo at fro the deity. of the place. Thy 

Honeis ret nec _ fom anfwer wer.‘ ‘Thee aie 
fettiva mutt be ‘reftored,. the<non- 
ance e of which had- drawn, dow the in~ 


| . a easLigcalcs, ‘the ell by ca it 
: as and. that a general cefiatiome§ 
2 " mec immediately proclaimed. to. all> 
ae -% were defirous of partaking in 

The other: spenplanet the Pelo- 


iesmipmnaecors common desaes 
to De Iphi, to. enquire concerning. the 
yoof the oracle. The: pricitefs of 
ofed to! favour the the views of 

deto her former 
to fubmit to 
ans, {njordering and 
ws and cuftoms “of 
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| crated the whole territory to the: god, 


‘by 4 wall 























to. ios Isis and Liaivdlcajanedl 
cated to «their: honour’; “and tha 
e before the commencement, 
conthifion, of thefe facred thews, a general 
, miftice \thould.take place through. 3re 
* For hig own people; the:Eleans; Ephit 
“cured,advantages ‘ofa: fingular nat 
prevailed. that. the Hera 


nounced the moft: dreadfulbcurfes ion” 
fhould invade or’ refuse to-defend it 
its invaders... Through the influence of 
tus and the oracle, the ‘people a q° 
this tradition:' A’ character: of facree rT 
came: -attached to: the whole Blcian'p ne 

the hereditary: priefthood of «fi 
the sroft turbul age ot} 3 
publics, the. 


IpurTrus: 
rathes ‘than the 
he tras the firft that, | 


a “regolar — 
















ciple of life. sid ia thich enabled it to 
furvive the laws, the liberties, and the poli- 
- tical exiftence of. Greece *. 
-» §$ucw an inftitution as the Chympita muft 
_ have been attended with the moft beneficial ef- / 
. . 'By the general armiftice — 
vas eftablithed, it fufpended the hoftitities 
nd foftenec the animofities ofa parbaryus age, 





-Gnvite all defcriptions of men to this public’ 

theatre. Greece afiembled for the firft tinny, 
_ and fcattered tribes, unconneéted with one an- 
other, gradually became one people. Affem- 
bled by the fame religious rites, and partaking 
the fame amufements, their prejudices wore 
7 off, and their manners became refined: united 
by the fame in s, they bent their efforts in 
one dir pimrbe with the union and 
the force of nations. The principle of fpcial 
sy lay” ir g once kindled, continued to flame,. 
Public {peé became more and more fre- 
the Ifthmian, the. Pythian, and the 
in games, were inftituted in imitation 
Olympian ; and apa-all Greece was a 


“a Dis, Olymp, Games. — 
3 6 29%... .,mnovernent 
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4 net Sp Peres a oes abilities ok nf 
and concentred the genius and fan 
\psiehbensing ftates as wellas difta) 
nidns of Greece. The facred ties x) 
tality i re renewed and. ftrengthe d 
pide ormed between. communities a 
: 1 intereft. and national. he our 
= and promoted. | Wd 
Froy this. period the Greeks | “more. pa: 
ticularly merit our, attention, as from th 
early circumftances they aflumed a chat 


which they always preferved. Their cur 
was marked with, all, that keennefs of , 


whigh the novelty of ideas and th 


of kpowledge always ape 
opppr tunities of etlemgbling.:tq 
















ter 3 the: kings and. heroes who en- 
i¢ lifts; the crowns diftributed to the 
ors amidit the applanfes of their coun-., 
died, that oble, emulation and lov, 
Ww ch prepared Greece for great ac- 
to an era of glory, This early 
; defcended through every pesiod of ‘ 
; hiftory. The fame curiofity and jaffion ' 
for the maryellous attended them in their 

od age > their ardor and, reftleffnefs 
amid the mot fettled times of their 
os; and the fpirit. of emulation {till 
the we ring. of the Grecian 
juced great,men, per- 
nd_iniroduced the, fub- 
















c HA - on 
Of the Government, my in, Arts, a 
\ Mrs, of the wy Guerks. 
H £, form of government whi 
‘ led among the Greeks in the h 
among all barbarous tribes, 
‘ ited monarchies, ‘or rather 3 





republics. «This mode of political r rule 
_ natural to mankind penta = . 


WN Re 


ciety. Every nation in Nor 


’Thofe among the 
partake’ of ‘the. 


nto poe afer the 


@. Spe es 
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be * ro . , Yh 

































er Ae age ay ae’ we ee ~*~ 

1 in the fubfequepit’ war-fongs sna dances, 
. Thofe who rs at take nal ao of the 

” facritice, but retire... a 
-Amonc the’ antient trea as deferibed : 

Ls T agiens, the fame form of government was 
_ Rtablithed. Kings were chofen from the~ 
__ nobility, whofe power was -extenfive in 
_ butelimited in peace; ordinary affairs. due ere 
ae tranfacted in the council of the chiefs ; ; on 
ik extraordinary occafions there was qn aflembly 

of the whole people. It was the prerogative 

of the king to lead in war, and to ehjoy pre- 

eminence in peace ; but his authority depend. 

_ ed on the concurrence of the inferior chief- 
tains. On great oteafions,“and when their . 
a4 aflions were agitated, the people were accuf- 
- tomed to aflemblein a body, and, without any 
d form of democracy, aflumed the {o- 
y to themfelves. 


Te kode ftates, in like eee § during 
- the heroic ‘ages, were governed by kings or | 
power was limited by daws and 
: 1 cuftoms controuiled _by inferior 


king nd n yak: whey as pulahcelb- 

fey, vrethave a pidture at full 
iefe +mixec and” limited govern, ' 
a : ments, 

















Bx Alcinous, “who, ap over the: ; 
“pe can seat efor Cipla 
a fingle fhip to tranfport him aR his ms mee? 

country. , | 
"We fi in Fickasctthinelibeltiy all the 
ple as well as the council of the nobles. 
peeps: “The AGORA, or place of. ing, a 
haranguing ein public afflemblies, are. 0 ae 
. mentioned : to excel in-¢loquence was an. b. 

ject of ambition, and aioe it : vis 


But the power of the 
with =o on’ 


they muft ever do againtt a pes hoi 
fupported By an? adequate popular — , 
Phaacia was rather a reer * 7 





